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SAN FRANCISCO, Aug. 26| 
—Fay Stender held up a thick 
sheaf of letters, many of them 
painfully printed on lined 
paper. 

“They think ' I’m making up 
all of these letters, but they’re 
out of they’re minds,” said Mrs. 
Stender, who has been a 
lawyer for both Huey P. New- 
ton and George Jackson, one 
the so-called Soledad Brothers 
who was killed last Saturday in 
a shootout at San Quen- 
tin. “They don’t like all this 
truth coming out.” 

The letters were written by 
inmates in California’s 12 state 
prisons. They complained of 
beatings by guards, lack of 
medical attention, petty har- 
assments about mail and visi- 
tors. One letter, taken at ran- 
dom off the pile, read in part: 

“I am writing you this let- 
ter out .of sheer desperation, I 
believe I would sell my sole 
[sic] to the devil to prove my 
innocence.” 

Mrs. Stender is one of a 
growing number of radical- 
minded lawyers in this area 
who are focusing attention on 
conditions in the state prisons. 
Many of them are young, just 
out of law school; most of them 
would rather make a political 
point than a profitable fee. 

Lawyers Critized 

Prison officials have charged 
that these lawyers are “dilet- 
tante revolutionaries” intent on 
inflaming the kind of violence 
that erupted at San Quentin 
and left three guards and three 
prisoners dead. 

The lawyers reply that they 
are merely informing prisoners 
of their legal rights and helping 
the men to exercise them. 
Prison officials, they add, are 
reacting in the same way that 
Southern sheriffs reacted to the 
civil rights movement in the 
early nineteen-sixties. 

“The similarity is striking,” 
said B. E. Bergesen 3d, a staff 
attorney with the Youth Law 
Center here. “I’m now called 
every name by the prison offi- 
cials I was called in Mississippi 
— outside agitator, Communist, 
Jew bastard. They’re saying, 
‘Our prisoners — our darkies — 
were fine till you got here. We 


had no problem.’ ” 

Most observers agree,, how- 
ever, that the lawyers are part 
of a broader situation. As 
Irving Ritter, business manager 
at San Quentin, put it, “The 
mood in here is exactly the 
same as outside. Whatever hap- 
pens out there moves in here.” 

Reflection of America 

£The demands of ' minority 
groups for equal justice and 
dignity, now echoing through 
the streets of America, are also 
being voiced behind prison 
walls. So are the virulent at- 
tacks against established au- 
thority in general, and law en- 
forcement officers In particular. j 

These tensions have pro- 1 

duced spasms of violence. At 
least seven guards and twice 
as many prisoners have been 
killed in California prisons in 
the last two years. Prison offi- 
cials are nervous and angry, „ 

and they have directed much .g 

of their ire against the long- I 

haired young lawyers who last 1 

year filed 12,000 court petitions 
against the prison system. 
Three years ago there were 
only 600 petitions. 

After the violence at San ^ 

Quentin, the associate warden, . 

James W. L. Park, declared, 
“We are certainly going to 
tighten up many areas of 

the prison. I think myself and 
some others have leaned over 
backwards to see that men’s 
.legal rights were protected, 
.that they have interviews with 
*attomeys. We ran scared in 
the face of shyster attorneys 
\ . . [But] things are going to 
’stop.” > ' 

| The prison system this 

week instituted new regula- 
tions that prohibit most inves- 
tigators and law students, who 


have done much of the leg- 
work for the legal campaign 
against the prisons, from talk- 
ing to inmates. 

On Tuseday, when lawyers 
were admitted to the prison, 
they were thoroughly searched 
and denied the use of tape 
recorders. It is suspected that 
the gun used by George Jack- 
son on Saturday was smuggled 
in in a tape recorder carried 
by Stephen M. Bingham, a 
young Oakland lawyer. 

A. G. Oakley, assistant to 
Raymond K. Procunier, the di- 
rector of the State Department 
of Corrections, said he objected 
to the “tactics” employed by 
the lawyers. 

“There isn't an offense com- 
mited in an institution,” he said 
in an interview, “but what a 
flock of these people come to 
the rescue. There are also nu- 
merous organizations of these 
young people set up for the .pur- 
pose of prison reform.” 

“They are demanding access 
to the Institutions at all hours 
of the day or night,” he added. 
“They are demanding access to 
quarters to see if their clients 
are comfortable. We’re finding 
ourselves in the same position 
the schools found themselves a 
couple of years ago — we’re 
the point of interest at this 
time.” : :. r - 

Law Disturbs Officials 

Prison officials are particu- 
larly irate about a recent state 
law that allows inmates to rer 
ceive any publications accepted' 
by the Post Office. Some of 
the more popular publications,! 
which are often delivered or| 
sent by the attorneys, contain < 
the violent rhetoric of the Blacki 
Panthers and other groups. 1 

“We’re under pressure by the 
civil liberties people to let any- 
thing in,” said Mr. Park. “All 
of this disregards the fact that 
we’re dealing with very un- 
stable, very hostile people. We 
have people who read it and 
take it literally, and go out and 
want to kill people.” 

The lawyers readily agree 
that they are causing trouble 
for prison authorities. 

“Prisons are ruled by abso- 
lute terror,” said Mrs. Stender, 
who recently founded the pris- 
on law project to coordinate 
legal efforts in the field. “I get 
a letter a day from prisoners 
who say they are in fear of 
their lives. The reason Park 
doesn’t like attorneys is be- 
cause we say so.” 

‘There Was No Hope’ 

Patrick S. Hallinan, a lawyer 
who has handled several prison 
cases, put it this way: 

“Twenty years ago when a 
man went into prison, and the 
door slammed behind him, there 
was no hope, there were no 1 
'rights. We’ve helped give these 
‘convicts hope. We’ve told them 
'that they are still human be- 
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ings, endowed with certain 
rights and entitled to the pro- 
tection of the law.’* 

Many of the cases the 
lawyers take are personal: Per- 
haps an inmate cannot get his 
common-law wife on his visit- 
ing list, or he may say he 
cannot get the proper medica- 
tion. Others , test prisons regu- 
lations. For instance, the 
United States District Court re- 
cently expanded the rights of 
a prisoner at a hearing that 
determines whether he should 
be placed in isolation. 

One of the most celebrated 
cases involved the Soledad 
Seven, a group of black pris- 
oners who were accused of 
murdering a guard at Soledad 
Prison. Mr. Hallinan led a group 
of lawyers who succeeded in 
having the entire case thrown 
out of court. 

“The sloppiness and callous- 
ness with which they put to- 
gether the evidence in that case 
i reflects the law’s long-standing, 
cavalier attitude toward the 
'rights of prisoners,” Mr. Hal- 
linan said. 

Violence Not Condoned 

Most of the lawyers do not 
condone violence, and see 
themselves as a safety valve 
for pressures within the pri- 


sons. “If they- tighten up ’ the 
procedures for seeing lawyers,” 
added Mr. Hallinan, “all you’re 
doing is guaranteeing that 
more guards will be killed.” 

At the same time, some 
lawyers say that their col- 
leagues have a tendency to 
get emotionally, involved with 
the prisoners and to romanti- 
cize them. They would agree 
with Mr. Ritter who said, “For 
some of these groups, there’s 
no such thing as a fair trial 
unless it’s an acquittal.” 

This belief grows out of the 
argument that all criminals 
are “victims” of society, and 
thus not really guilty of their 
crimes. Some of the more radi- 
cal lawyers have come to view 
all inmates as “political prison- 
ers” for whom no punishment 
is justified. 

The wider view is that guards 
and inmates alike are caught 
in a vicious and destructive 
penal system that mutilates 
everyone involved in it. Indi- 
vidual petitions and lawsuits, 
say the lawyers, can only chip 
away at the system. 

“We need reform of the 
whole system,” said.Mr. Halli-j 
nan. “A guard shouldn’t be put, 
in the role of zoo keeper. Any 
zoo keeper is going to be 
mauled by the people he is 
keeping.” 
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As mourners salute, coff fin bearing George Jackson Is 
removed from St. Augustine’s Church, Oakland, Calif* 


